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non-official members rarely gave constant attendance. Con-
sequently recourse was had to committees, some temporary,
some permanent. The standing committees of James's reign
were numerous and gave preliminary consideration to matters
concerning Ireland, the navy, &c. Most important of them was
that for foreign affairs, for this was the direct ancestor of the
cabinet. Apparently it began with the appointment of a com-
mittee in or about 1615 to treat of the Spanish marriage. By
the end of James's reign it was already discussing questions of
state in no way directly concerned with foreign affairs and had
achieved sufficient importance to be referred to as the junta, or
cabinet council. Charles I continued the practice of his father,
and it was in the cabinet council that Strafforcl spoke the words
that brought him to the block.1 However, although by 1640
the cabinet council had become established in fact and was
legally what it has always remained, a committee of the privy
council, it bore little resemblance to the modern cabinet. Above
all, its members were not selected from among the leaders in
parliament, and it contributed nothing to bridge the gulf that was
rapidly widening between king and parliament. Indeed in the
absence of well-defined political parties in parliament it would
have been difficult to make the seventeenth-century cabinet a
means to create harmony between legislature and executive.

Looking both backwards and forwards, there is no doubt that
the relations of the early Stuarts with their parliaments were
vitiated throughout by their firm belief in the theory of the divine
right of kings. Englishmen had ample opportunity of Jcarning
what James thought about monarchy. In 1598 he published his
Trew Law of Free Monarchies. In 1 6 x 6 The Workes of the Most High
and Mighty Prince, jfameswcre collected and published. In addition
the king rarely lost an opportunity of setting forth his theories
in speeches. In so doing he was not actuated solely by a vain
desire to display his learning but had the deliberate intention,
as he said, to set cor regis in oculis populi and to act as the "great
schoolmaster of the whole land*. From his utterances and writ-
ings, therefore, it is possible to deduce his conception of the
royal office with greater definition than for any other English
king. By a free monarch he meant one free from all control.

1 For the view that the Scottish committee became identical with
for foreign affairs, see E. R. Turner, The Cabinet Council oftinjtleiut (1930), I
Cf. below, pp. 89, 93-4, 98.